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PREFACE. 



WHEN a man has received indubitable marks 

of approbation from the more enlightened part of 

the community, however the tide of popular 

favor, to which all must bow with silent sub* 

mission, or the spirit of party interest— ( which 

will be intelligible where intended to apply)— 
may have temporarily precluded his works from 

general reception and the consequent participation 
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of the more solid advantages of Literature; 



still it is not surprising that he should, alt ho 1 
after a lapse of nearly ten years interval, again 
obtrude himself on their attention, but this will 
in "all probability be the Author's last appeal to 
public notice, or rather to the favorable auspices 

of the Literature of his country For while. 

such numbers of frivolous and pernicious works, 
have by the Guardians of the Press, within 
late years been reviewed and forced on the 
public, till it has been gorged to repletion, 
still — 'Time or Light, and Shade'— (admitting 
all its defects, of which no one is more sensible, 
than the Author) — has not even to this day, 
after a ten years' publication, attracted the 
notice of a solitary regular Review, with the 
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exception of one complimentary allusion in the 
Antijacobin, in a critique on the 'Modern Anti- 
que of the Author, tho' many Periodicals and 
standard Works of celebrity have honored it 
with distinguished praise but circumstances may 
have changed;— 

Tho' Euphues has had foes, shall Euphues fall— 
No, Euphues will be righted after all.— 

Having said thus much, it will only be neces- 
sary further to add of the small Poem which 
follows— that it was written on a melancholy 
occassion, in one of the finest Counties of Eng- 
land, so calculated to inspire Poetical ardor— 
and if in the course of its progress it should 
be discovered, that so powerful a cause, has had 
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th* influence of producing any of the happy 
effects, it will be all, to which the hopes of the 
Authof c&n aspire, and the only apology n#* 
cessary for its publication. If some little asperity 
has been excited in the course &f the Potfm, 
let the Gentle reader rest persuaded that the 
cause has not been less than adequate to the 
effect* 
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Yet wiB *Be Mine a little longer tear, 
Unless the clouds of care weigh down her wing, 
Since nature 4 * stores aire shot with cruel ban*, 
And each aggrieves his brother ; 

Btm. 



▼▼ HILE o'er the borders of the fluent Teign 
And Ocean wide in retrospect expands, 
Thro' Devon's undulating sylvan haunts 
To upland scenes of wood and water borne, 
O strike the Lyre once more, tho' sad the strain, 
While dusky Dartmoor rises in the van, (1) 
Where the dark* forests of Damnonium lowYd, (2) 
And sanguine Druids horrid rites performed ; (3) 
Beneath whose sullen Brow a Landscape smiles, 
(Grateful vicissitude of light and shade) 

B 
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That vies with fair Helvetia — O my land, 
England thy charming Paradise appears, 
Fair garden of the Earth, where every grace 
And beauty blooms, remote from sultry skies, 
And savage herds and dashing cataracts' roar 
Tremendous — Step by step enticing on, 
The world shut out, contemporaries falln ! 
And the survey of past and future days — 
(Permitted yet to pace this vale of tears 
And sojourn still a little space below)— 

Now rises in review O Coote, the judge 

And patron of the Muse, while Fashion frown'd, 
And on her lays vouchsafed not e'en a wreath, 
To every rival votary bestow'd ! 
Nor less ye steadfast friends thro* wayward fate, 
Of judgment sound and constancy most tried, 
Distinguish'd Pearce, and Critic Jamieson, 
O shed your auspices benign, who knew 
Her labours, and who deign'd the fostering praise ;■ 
, Listen awhile, still listen to her strain, 
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1W past its prime and soon her song shall cease, 
Or indistinct a fainter echo grow, 
Till by degrees the chords vibrate no more, 
And fervid Lyre be silent and forgot. — 



Exalted on this elevated site, (4) 
Delightful on this eminence alone, 
Earth, sky, and sea, and crags abrupt to view, 
And Hills cerulean melting into air. — 



Sublimely awful, sole of human-kind, 
Transported far to this sequestered spot, 
As if coeval with the Universe, 
Spectator of the world, absorb'd, retired, 
The Artist or the moral Muse, to trace 
The godlike works, or minister to man. — 



What train of thought this solemn scene inspires ! 
A conscious atom, — insignificant 
In nature's grandeur — yet the head of all — » 
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Of attributes divine, of form erect, 
His Maker's image, delegate on earth- 
So Solitude which sinks the outward Man, 
Expands the soul, communing with the skies, 
Proclaims with views enlarged his high behest, 
Dust of the lower world, but Heir of Heav'n !- 
With passion fann'd to a prophetic glow 
The melancholy mood may so be moved, 
And wrought by striking natural objects new^ 
To prescience, — comparing great with small, 
As erst serene, commissioned from above, 
In time primeval, when our orb was young, 
And thinly peopled, rapt some sacred seer, 
Or sage profane of deep antiquity, 
On holy mountain, or in mystic grove, 
Invoked for mortal, heavVs supernal lore. — 



All pow'rful Nature let me tarry still, 
And catch the soul inspiring spirit round, 
The breath ethereal which pervades unseen, 
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As if ought supernatural abroad 

With hallow'd rapture warm'd the dormant though^ 

Exciting and ennobling the spent song, 

While tints autumnal mellow the fair scene, 

For Claude/ who Nature's pencil stole, to trace f 

The fleeting glories of its dies arrest* 

And chain its ever lovely varying forms 

In perpetuity and rainbow hues.— 

While tiny vessels peering on the wave, 

Emblems of human life, now gliding on 9 

Oft, wrapt in the overwhelming surge immersed* 

And darkling horrors of th* orageoutf blast.— « 

Fair Contemplation, and the mournful Muse, 
Two solemn Sisters of the pensive thought, 
Soliciting, solicited, by each 
Alternate wood, I woo 

■ While the sear leaf 



Is falling round — How many friends ofcce dew 
Now people the vast vacuum inatie J— * 
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Alas !— : — "the plaint disdain" — Posterity— 
( As silent yeilds each veteran stem to time ) 
Appeals, and gains our tribute, and last care. 
The only noble province of the Muse, 
To smooth the path of life that slopes to heav'n, 
Well to sustain the charge below, and more 
An honorable exit to secure.-r- 

* 

Tho* now discarded for lascivious song, 

For ancient heraldic knight- errant strain, 

For all the witchery of goblin damn'd, 

And garulous drivings of the sons of rhyme. — 

While meek Didaskia, sad, disconsolate, 

Forsaken stands forlorn, unheeded by 

Shame to a venal age that wills it such ! 
Let praise be idly lavish'd on Romance, 

r 

Anjl Minstrels chanting to the motley throng, 

Let Affectation quaintly strike the Lyre, 

< 

And Adulation offer incense nigh ; 

Be ours still steady to our purpose fix'd, 

To sing what most behoves us here to know, 
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And with the slender guide of moral truth, 
Explore the devious tracks of human life, 
Each labyrinthian path where Error lurks, 
And coils her serpent train and rolls its length 
Unseen, thro' brake and tedded sward to lure, 
Or pounce with poison'd fang on Infancy 
Unconscious in the flow'ry winding way. 



But most where broods Voluptuousness to guard, 
And chase the tortuous Dragon to its Den — 
Where in luxuriance and smiles array'd, 
Seductive Pleasure, like the ancient foe, 
( The fallen Seraph that assumed the snake, 
With Cherub front, but reptile in descent )-— 
Still threads each mazy and intricate wile, 
Till sleek with scaly flagrant curls convolv'd 
Erect, embolden'd plucks forbidden fruit.— 



So high triumphant mounts in victory 
By slow degrees the soft insidious fiend, 
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And with fork'd weapon brandishing by turns, 
Or glance that draws the victim to its doom, 
Enthrals th'uawstry, not by wisdom warn'cU^ 



Pity tfoat J2vil where such beanty dwell* 
In this fair £den should endanger all.?-* 



But in the garden of the moral world 
Not specious ill$ alone insinuate, 
Fierce tiger-fraud too, unrelenting prowld, 
And royal savage and redresisless Might, 
Like the gaunt Lion of the wilderness, 
With pow'r overwhelming fatally subdue*-?? 
And subtler fo^like craft, and qpiah guile* 
And butting brutal force, and wolfish rage t — - 
From Roussillon or FonUrabia so-^ 
When dearth and winter spread their dreary reign. 
The famish'd droves from Pyrenean heights, 
( While fertile smite the valliss fair beneath ). 
By hunger stung, voracious roam abroad. 
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And scour with dire rapacity the land. 



Such, life environ round and intercept, 
( Lend their auxiliary aid, hostile to Man ) 
And menace youth, and way-lay Innocence. 



The allegoric picture not overdrawn 
Of civil nature'* multifcrious forma— 
The tyrant man of these and of hia kind, 
Similitudes of all, combined in 



Yet worse the passions of the human soul, 
Of the dire host— when uncontrolled— most dire* 



First Love the puny conquering, despot, ann'd 
With fatal beauty's shafts ! The Cyprian dore, 
That nestles in the youthful breast, and turns 
A serpent in the end; to sting the soul 

And rob the mind of reason rankling Hat$ % 

And jamodic'd Jealousy* the triple leagui 
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Self-love and vanity, — ( when truth dispels 
The mind's delusive ignus fatuus ) — 
Spare Avarice with gangrene of the soul, 
And Pride hurl'd headlong with her molten wing, 
With fall like Icarus, in ruin plunged. — 



While to the classic mind, these sylvan scenes, 
The Fauns, and Satyrs deep embow'r'd conceal, 
Intemperance, and Repletion, and their train, 
Fell harbingers, who with the Furies lead 
To fatal madness, torture, and the tomb, — > 



From these, as from their prototypes to guard 
The rising age, and fence the common weal, 
This be our task henceforth, as erst it was, 
Albeit the blithe facetious sons of song, 
( Who wanting candor, slighted have our lay ) 
Still chant their choral, to the dimpled brook, 
Still dally reckless, gay, complacent, fair, 
And choose the specious, and applaud their choice (5) 
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But consecrated to the mournful Muse, 
Vituperation banish from our theme ! 
Where Nature captivates, quit moody thought, 
And let no hirsute Satyr habit long 
Refreshing haunts of rural Deities ; 
Where Zephyrs fan the air with gentle gales, 
And from the South where full FaTonius breathes, 
Where Boreas is shut out by laughing hills, 
Looking upon the bosom of the deep, 
Which form a verdant Ampitheatre, 
Arcadian Valley, or fair Tempe's vale. — 
Hills where Appollo and the tuneful Nine, 
Might deign to dwell, and hold their graceful Court, 
That with Olympus and Parnassus vie — 
Nor this our lay, half ethic, pastoral, 
Embue with ought, sustaining, or sustained, 
But tranquil glide our Rythm as our course, 
And leave (so long deferr'd) the doubtful boon ; 
Whether till death protracted, or denied — 
For in the vale of life, when Fate may call, 
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Such reminiscence-vane, no more affects. 

•—There is a bright reverse of every ill, 

Soon fades the slender flow*r, that blossoms soon, 

The sturdier growth, if slow, for years survives ; 

An easy victory is soon overthrown, 

The lasting conquest is the work of time-*-* 

Tis glorious to hold out, but if subdued. 

With unrepining spirit to endure.-* 



Enough, invoke a gayer, brighter Muse, 
The verse drags slowly with reflections sad, 
Give speed to thought encumbered in its course. 
And change the real, for the ideal world — 
Since with her wand, th' Enchantress, fair Romance ! 
Has touch'd the living scene to harmony— • 
Yon conscious groves e'en find a warbling tongue 
The feathered choristers in vocal strain, 
Confirm the charm to Admiration raised, 
And warm our bosoms for our native land—* 
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Could spleen this pleasurable abode invade, 

( With frame unblessed and listless apathy ) 
By Sympathy she'd be transformed to Joy ! 
So passions change their mood with happy chance, 
Balam's anathema, so turned to praise. — 



Here peeping from each verdant avenue 
The Nymphs, the Dryads and the Naiades, 
Beguile life's chequered state of bliss and woe } 
Here Sirens with their* Lyres, too ever near, 
Allure the mind from contemplations sa d 
When raging conflict rends the vqtU without, 
Content sits smiling here en mossy throne ; 

Tho' half mankind oppress the ethe* half, 

Tho' Death, his shaft unerring has let fly* 

And to the heart struck home a fetal blow Y 

Still revels here primeval Paradise ; — 

The blue profound, the verdant lap of earth, 

Aerial whispers, and the star of day. 

With nature blooming, eve* changed, the saint, 
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All here is common bliss — for those who bask 
In Fortune's beams, and who incur neglect — 
Neglect, what noble spirit would not scorn 
T'avow he felt it from a fickle world ? — 
Neglect's the highest boon, where Fashion guides, 
Most honor'd those, her favors who evade — 



Stars have gone out of brightest ray serene, 
And glorious names have silent sunk unheard, 
( In every clime remote, in every age,) 
And by mankind ungrateful, been forgot — 
How was Dentatus (6) how Columbus foil'd ? 
How Lucan, Seneca, and Socrates ? 
What was the fate of our immortal bard, 
Till Addison first called his beauties forth, 
And rescued from oblivion, Milton's page ?— 



Some fool of Fortune, ( art and Nature's Butt )— • 
Gives Laws to Literature and lettered men, 
( With sordid interest working at the root )•— — 
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Ask of the learn'd the worth of popular praise, 

Ask of the learn'd their source of discontent — 

They'll tell you, Fame is govern'd by Caprice, 

Alike in whom she favors and rejects ; 

Or ask her very favorites, most her sport, 

Her Idol Roscius, (7) or her Idol Kean ! 

—Then small each partial wrong, or fimcied such— 



Impugn not Nature for the fiitdts of Man, 
Green trees and gentle Streams the mind restore 1 
What tho' at galas miss'd, in * * 's days, 
'Mong rival Wits whom auspices ne'er raised— 
(With fealty tho' for whose illustrious sway, 
And from the Parasite as far removed,) 
Who independent in an humble state, 
No stanza e'er indited to offend I— 
Tho' in the purlieus, in the very blaze, 
And splendor of whose orb eclips'd, unknown ; 
By sparkling wealth, hereditary pride, 
By new-made rank superb, unrecognized — 
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By senatorial prose, fcj civk rant, 

Cameleon criticism, wild Romance, 

And frantic Fashiea— *11 alike forgot. — 

—Have thousand* mora illustrious not been pas* 'd?< 

Should that, a wise-mam's purpose unresolre* 

And turn the milk of kindness into gall !— - 

Better the wofW our Debtor, than to owe- 



Then, while we momti?e severer truth* 
Pass mot the flow'iet of the tangled dale, 
But draw mellifluence from every source— 
Tho* a more rugged province here we dare, 
From the stupendous heath and frightful chasm* 
To snatch the nobler palm where peril threats, 
List in the caverned rock, the ocean's roar, 
The clanging sea mew'g shrill continued shriek, 
And hollow bursting: of the outrageous storm—* 
And wfeere the precipice o'er-hangs the deep, 
To gather honorable bays, that may outlive 
What of the- field estameTd smiles to view, 
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And weave th' immortal wreath of poesy — 
More odoriferous and more fragrant still, 
As perfumed not by gales of falshood's breath, 
From everlasting Truth's stern winter cull'd, 
Than Fiction's garland fairer, understood — 
Tho' idly deem'd by folly's fluttering race, 
Insipid, vapid, senseless, obsolete. — 



No more digressive, lo! the pensive Muse 
Is mounting higher, onward to the skies; 
As near approaching to the blue concave, 
Thro' rural nature, and thro' allies green, 
Where rubric cliffs contrast the verdant knolls, 
And fleeting objects pass in fair review, 

On water, and on land the fisher's skiff, 

And travelling groups descending steep defiles — 
Enlivening all with "sunshine of the breast," 
On the glad beach where rustic children play — 
Where flush'd with rosy health and sportive glee, 
The young conchologists their treasures heap, 
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By them more prized than oriental pearl, 

Or flaming diamond of the Indian mine, 

While flocks, and fertile pasture grace the whole/ 

With Dartmoor stretching nearer full in view, 

And more stupendous, a Leviathan — 

Like the Load-Star, attracting us still on, 

And gently flows the glassy Teign our guide; (8) 

While in the rear still widely ocean spreads, 

Like human life to drear efertiity 

Eternity, thou shoreless sea where sinks, 
Ingulphed for ever mortal hopes and cares, 
Where Freinds, thro' life in bonds of union firrti, 

Vanish, dissolve, and leave a blank behind 

Tho' palpable to sense, to vision clear, 
And the soul's converse intellectual free ; 

Lost in th' Abyss unfathomable — sunk — 
For such the Atheists' prospect after life? 
Or by the Pilot Death remorseless borne 



Adown oblivions' sleepy, boundless lake, 
More sad than Acheron, or Gloomy Styx; 
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But bow indefinite their dreary sense 

Of nought! — (that vacuum which all receives!) — 

How yawns annihilations ceaseless void! 



Enough of fate and shadowy scenes to come, 
But ere we close our elegiac strain, 
And our bucolic mountain imagery, 
(Too desultory, and too long digressed) 
Yet let the meditative Muse awhile, 
Survey what in this fairy land excites 
To happier hopes of Nature sad, depressed 



Torquay (9) and Babticontbe, (10) invite the Muse, 
Led by Curiosity's elastic step, 
Where all seems stamp'd .by Wisdom infinite, 
And Pow'r confessed, that wields the Universe ; 
We startle oft, and with the Architect 
Divine (in awftil distance ! ) converse hold : 
As the great Prophet at the burning bush! 
Scoops, hollows, caverns, coves, and dells profound 
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Gape wide at every interval, and threat, 

Where whoso falters is redeemless dash'd 

'Mid rocks of marble, and the ribs of earth ; 

Layers on layers raised all regular, 

Imposed by deep design — and scattered blocks 

Of giant-mould, as by the Titans hurl'd 

In feign'd presumptuous battle with the gods, 

Which Earth's foundation shook to Tartarus— 

— While lighter Fancy gay creative sports 

In mountain forms, and playful imagery, 

If Nature imitative stooped to Art, 

To flatter Man, or ridicule his forms, 

Of Dome, of Pyramid, and painted cone; 

With many coloured tints' prismatic glow, 

Aerial perspective, Mist, and clouds 

Approaching Earth, and Earth approaching Heaven, 

Each seeking each, and longing to embrace — 

— Cerulean ether, Hills celestial blue, 

And Bays of azure more intensely deep, 

From Nature's palette tinged in ultra-marine,— 
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Contrasted with the cliffs of dazzling snow f 
And cliffs remoter yet of golden hue, 
Like fire reflecting back the flaming Sun, 
(Each optical illusion of the land ! ) — 
Italian Landscape gaudy but yet chaste — 

In keeping e'er, tho' vivid, still serene, 
Like Turner's painting, glaring but sublime! 
Who that in cities pent, in vapour bred, 
Whose view the atmosphere condensed, one half 
Absorbing shrouds, and renders dim the rest, 
Deems nature's face so fair, so glorious? — 



But 'mid this vanity of Iris tints, 
As a broad shadow overcasting all, 
The Phantom Death behold with hurtling wings, 
And terror armed, obtrude his fearful form, 
(As Poet fabled, or as Painter feigned) 
Aiming his fatal spear in act to strike! 
In contrasts Nature so delights, the sad, 
Is by the gay relieved, so Light and Shade, 
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Thro' life and death, where sinking but to soar; 
As these alternate heights and depths convey:— 



Thus while the mind is raised to thought sublime, 
How idle seem man's bickerings; hopes, and fears ! — 
What egotist but feels his soul expand, 
Amid this Harmony, th' effect of change! 
Yet fixed above him sees the blue serene, 
The canopy of Heav'n, the solar orb 
Which darts its rays around to worlds unknown, 
And vivifies our temporal sphere below; 
For man, the tenant for his mortal life. — 



Had sacred Writ been silent on the theme, 
Or left us doubtful — does not nature speak? 
Does not this renovated ruined waste* 
In accents plain, in language eloquent, 
Declare our immortality? tW with a voice 
Auricularly silent, loud proclaim, 
And with a conscious peal, awake the soul, 
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*As the last trumpet to arouse the dead! 



But if these types occult of hidden lore, 
In Nature's hieroglyphic volume spread, 
With endless hints of mystic beauty fail 
T'excite a due impression in the breast, 
(Tho'thus embellish'd highly every page,) 
Too faintly coloured yet for mortal sense — 



Descend we from these gay enamel'd slopes, 
And retrospective take a bolder flight, 
Where less familiar objects strike the gaze, 
On Holcombe's brow stupendous, where behold (11) 
The awful swells, as billows of the deep, 
Precipitate arrested in their course, 
Of motion in commotion, motionless, 
A mundane history, a grand record 
Of Nature's throes, beyond our planet's birth, 
And dread convulsions of the solar sphere;—* 
How thrown together as the work of chance, 
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A vast circumference of sea and land 

In beautiful confusion Bays, and Creeks, 

And lengthened hills pictorial every shade. 

From dun, with barren peaks that soar to heaven, 

To verdant velvet carpets spread beneath, 

Emboss'd, embroidered, and diversified 

In endless chains — The fair diluvian mass — 

The grand sublime cahotic wilderness, 

Of rivers, promontories, rocks, and Isles, 

Peninsulas, and the dark azure sea, 

Imposing takes possession of the soul! 

What solace too the mind-subdued receives 

Amid these fragments huge, and prodigies— 

The origins, or remnants of a world — 



So when of old in patriarch age immers'd, 

Terrific Ocean parted from the land, 
And Earth rose from the bosom of the deep- 
As Infant newly born, or waking child 
Puts forth its little arms content, and smiles 
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"All rosy red" to contemplation so 

This silent scene! the mind transported, charm'd, 

Views at a glance the universal round, 

(Field for congecture, philosophic lore) — 

Such is astonished feelings' sudden pause! 

Then if so striking! how surpassing thought, 

Th' eternal Cause, whose fiat calTd it forth? 

Yet Man the pigmy of the Universe, 

Dares as with impious hand, alone to trace 
In awful grandeur, this epitome 

— Salvator, for thy pencil — here to sketch 

The bolder traits of nature — tho* subdued, 

The rugged features where thy Genius drew; 

In this more finished portrait soften d down, 

And charming miniature, where all's combined ! 



Hills not involv'd in clouds of thunder steep, 
Nor "clothed" in storms of shaggy grandeur soar- 
No savage wilds appalling, rouse the soul, 
Nor supernatural Agents intervene 
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Far — Caucasus, and Catopaxi frown, 
And Chimboraso dread, and Teneriffe; 
Nor fierce Volcano loudly belches fire, 
T'excite the terrible sublime of art 



Still on this giddy Promontory raised, 

Which lifts us o'er the sublunary world, 

A habitant of regions more serene ; 

And mid-way to the spheres, where calmer grow 

The human passions, with the rarer skies, 

(Partaking of a Nature more refin'd:) — 

What prospects of eternity arise, 

And uncontroll'd emotions, undefin'd ! — 

What visions throng in shadows half revealed, 

And promise of futurity imply'd ; 

Divulged in mist — to which mankind is Heir ? 



Why lavish'd else this vast magnificence, 
But for the soul, man's immortality! 
And the progressive state of Nature's plan?— 
E'en with organic wonders thick — the foot (12) 
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Is oft admonished of an age gone by! 

(For who would idly dare proclaim annulVd!) 

— 'Gone by' — how vague or fraught with sense the phrase, 

To human logic ! — else what inference , 

But that existing in an after state, 

But that progressive life is living on, 

And only mutable, but not destroyed? 

How vast the thought, incomprehensible! — 



Ask where the nations of the pristine world, 

With their successive multitudes — O where? 

Where Carthage, Babylon, Persepolis, 

Thebes, beauteous Athens, and imperial ROME! 



O Dyer! for thy soul inspiring verse, 
Enrich'd with Heroes and with Demigods, 
(Most finish'd Poet, Painter, Architect,) — 
T'infuse a Roman spirit in our strain; — 
But here few classic reminiscences, 
No Tragans, Caesars, Tullys, Antonines, 
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Gracchi, or Fabii, Decii — glorious names, 
To wake harmonious music to the mind; 
With all the softer graces, sculptured Urns, 

Aud Phidian forms "Floras or Chloes" fair- 

And beauteous Busts, and friezes to relieve ; 
Remote from all stupendous works of art — 
Green Hills, and barren Rocks, here substitute 
Naumachios, Mausoleums, Aqueducts, 
That rapt thy spirit in Antiquity! 

Rude natural wonders, here arrest the step 

Imagine these, Pantheons, fountains, fanes, 

This mountain the vast Ampitheatre, 

(The aged -worn Colliseum shorn by Time) — 

Whose frowning pile of ruins yet astounds ; 

More picturesque, with verdure crown'd Decay, 

And nobler in its downfall than its pride! 

When from its dread Arena's sanguine site 

Capacious — (planned for horrid sport,) the rows 

Encircling, throng'd Spectators fill'd, 

Of Roman grandeur, and of Roman rank ; — 



DEVON. 



Where savage contests, men with brutes perform'd, 
(Which whet the thirst for war and human blood) 
While barbarous multitudes roar'd hoarse applause, 
And the great Masters of the World look'd on* — 



So oft we seek thee, thro' erudite ground, 
With Gibbon, Tacitus, and Iivy join'd — 
Charm'd with thy ry thm up th' Esquilian Mount f 
Thro 9 Forums, Obelisks, and burned tombs, 
And oft in Nature's simple Majesty, 



* Here the Author wishes to give his warmest support to the Bene- 
volent Bill of the honorable Member for Galway, for the suppression 
of cruelty to Animals, and his strongest reprobation of such wanton 
acts of experimental barbarity (at which nature shudders) — as is record- 
ed of the celebrated physiologist Dr. M. — he is bold to say that the 
question has been wrongly put, 'whether such experiments are ne- 
cessary for scientific research'; it should rather be, 'whether anj 
scientific research, or benefit to man, can justify such acts' i 

f Suffice it now th* Esquilian mount to reach — Dyer. 
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As here alone we pace the silent sward, 
Envy thy mellow deep-toned harmony, 
If emulation foil'd, can bear the name.— 



And classic Polwhele, in dismantled Greece? 
In DEVON, MONA, too ! a tribute claims- 
Immersed with DRUIDS and in Cromlech's gloom; 
But strains like these, to other strains give way, 
With Fashion's phases, aud declining taste f 



'Where are the Nations of the pristine world'? 
—Once more— They 9 re gone y and that they' re vanished all— 



t MONA, 

" Shroud, in the billowy mist's deep bosom shroud 

M My ravag'd isle" — the voice was vain 

" Mona ! mark yon kindling cloud 

" That seems to fire the main, — 

Polwhele 9 * Ode. 

t Mena, Anglesey of Druid fame 9 likewise the Isle of Man, 
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(Of the great secret) — this, alone's divulged! — 
Enough j nor search, th' inscrutable decrees 
Of Providence, who rules supreme above, 
But to eternal Wisdom leave the care, 
For he can govern best who could create, 
And virtue, and true wisdom are the same — 



In the day sky the moon now riding high, 
Full orb'd with all her hills and mountains hangs, 
As tho' reflecting back, the scene below 
With consolation to her sister Earth ; 
And shines our planet's counterpart above — 
A fair induction of remoter Stars, 
Where Souls may travel thro' unpeopled space, 
And climb thro' system, unto Nature's God — 
With paly lustre, how distinctly view'd! 
Celestial and terrestial mix'd — so mind 
And body blend, moral and natural things, 
With boundaries too subtle to divide, 
And puzzle metaphysics — Lo, her Lamp 
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Serene! suspended o'er the sleeping wave, 
Relieving still the scene, so much relieved — 
But mildly warning, of the approach of Eve, 



Then bid adieu! but yet askaunt behold 
The beauteous Exe y and Teign y two lucid streams, 
That pour at once their tribute to the main; 
The lengthening coast too, far as eye can pierce, 
Diversified, and lessening in the depth — 
Extending to fill out th' expansive void, 
Stretch'd by its boundary, still more immense; 
(So widen'd seems the span of human life, 
As more capacious, when it most contains,) 
While pleasing villages, and populous Towns 
Subjacent, interspersed, relieve and cheer 
The grand o'erpow'ring awful solitude, 
Embodying the sublime and beautiful! (13) 



A Leveret — starting at the foot of Man ! 



Mark o'er the mountain flies! — by fear pursued 
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Beneath the step entranced, and wakes the Muse 
From contemplation of diviner things. — 



O, Silence! whence thy empire o'er the soul? — 
Thou origin of all things, thou the end! 
From thee all sprung, to thee will all return— 
Ere Nature's reign, in solitude enthroned, 
Thy passive sceptre sway'd and still had sway'd— - 

When Chaos, first disturber of the calm, 
(Rebellious subject of thy tranquil rule) 
Rose with dread hubbub, and with rash uproar, 

To dispossess thy ancient sovereignty 

One half eternity, which had endured, 

Was then overthrown and the pervading charm 

Before uninterrupted, brok'n — dispelled — 

The sudden strife, first heard — and startling sound, 

(Whose instantaneous shock th' abyss received) — 

Awoke the dormant pow'rs of sentient life, 

And from the womb of night, straight ushered forth — 

Burst the refulgent Sun, and all the train 
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Of glowing orbs spread thro' infinitude 



When Nature rose supreme, at heav'n's decree, 
The Mistress of the order new of things 



But — here thy ancient reign again restored, 
Impressive Silence, how profoundly felt! — 
As was the darkness by the Egyptian King, 
When by command the Prophet smote the Land* 



Now from this airy eminence descend, 
Still in the habitable world, in England still, 
And mens' white dwellings view beneath the spread^ 
The local tenants of this Paradise — • 

And fair the Daughters of this beauteous Shire, 
Whose minds with nature, are diversified, 
Where nought lies fallow, or lies unadorn'd — 
So Devon's Sons, of Briton's most urbane, 
For ancient valor and for prowess famed — 
Renown'd in battle, and as records tell 
In combat foremost to repel the foe }— 



it i» 
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— In modern times who justify the claim, 
Tho' polish'd, still sincere, with science gay, 
Artists themselves and friendly to the Muse — 



Nor be the Cartwrights(l 4) Lucas(l 5) Luny(l 6) Strutt 1 7 

And Tonkin (18) — men of science and of taste, — 

(And with their circles graced of Ladies fair ) 

Forgot — in this bless'd province of our Isle, ! 

So passing fair, affecting to the Muse, 

Where the mind's chained in sad remembrance down, 

And where a Brother's loss we here deplore ! 

A little longer still allow'd to mourn 

A little longer sojourn still below, 

Imprison'd yet in this terraqueous sphere, 

To form an estimate of good and ill, 

Of life and of eternity — to trace 

In all a ruling Pow'r, and vindicate, 

What to our feeble sense and bounded view, 

In the great scheme of Providence seems wrong! 

Till Death th' important mystery resolve, 
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And till a brighter, and a better world 
Atone for necessary evil here 



The boundless prospect widens to my view/ 
The Firmament's o'er*arch'd bespangled dome 
Studded with twinkling points, that dimly shine 
To sublunary Man, in darkness pent — 
Will open to the omnipresent mind, 
The future field for action of its pow'rs — 
Drain'd of their dross, thro" matter, space, and time f 
Then refluent to th' immortal fount — their source I 
Each sense will cease, or every sense combine, 
Which narrow human organs now divide 



When the freed sotil from nature wings her flight* 
And dried the tears which dew each kindred bier, 
Then sever'd spirits will again unite, 
While Fate involves with sable mantle all 
And night, till day eternal closes round I 



Etc 1Epit&p% 



▼ ▼ E weep the Friend released from pain and woe, 
And we who weep will soon ourselves lie low — 
As by the Wood-man's axe fall'n, prostrate, shorn— 
Or by the rage of elements uptorn. 
Some Sylvan glory's level'd in the dust — 
The forest saddens at the stroke, or gust, 
Which fell'd its branching honors, root and trunk— 
(That late o'ertopt the grove, a ruin sunk!) 
So we the Husband, Fat&er, Friend deplore, 
Beloved, and valued, n<y# in life no more, 
With sorrow so embalm this sacred ground, 
While Faith consoles, but Nature feels the wound.-— 




Noft*. 



NOTES. 



Note 1. Page 1, line 6 

Dartmoor — "Amid the lofty tops of Dartmoor, Haytor* 

Rock rises proudly pre-eminent, as if it heeded not the storm or 

fear'd the blast, and affords a fine object to the surrounding 

country." 

Tcignmouth Guide, Page 69 



Note 2. Page 1, line 7* 

Damnonium — according to the strict classical accen- 
tuation, this word requires the accent on the first syllable, 
thus — Damn'onium — vide Cellarius and Ainsworth— but this 



m Haptor % This word ii probably a corruption of High -Tor, signifying 
the High-Hill. 



NOTES. 

being too harsh for English poetry, and scarcely articulate by 
the generality of readers — we have ventured to depart from the 
Antipenuitimate sound, in which we are sanctioned by usage 
and the analogous pronunciation of our language — we still give 
a line with the ancient accentuation Damn'onium, with the o, 
short, which it will be seen is any thing but harmonious ; vide — 

— Where Damn'oniunCt dark pristine forests low'rd — 

It is not improbable that the word Damnomium is derived 
from Damno — to condemn — with reference to the horrid punish- 
ments inflicted by the Druids — being the seat, where they 

exercised their judicial functions. 

# see Bot. Page. 

The scene of the Poem is placed near Teignmouth, pf which 

the Teignmouth Guide observes 

— "To the antiquary the Town of Teignmouth from its age, 

being coeval with the Caer Isca, or city of Exeter must be a 
place of interest — indeed a Note in Polwhele mentions Phoe- 
nician Coins, to have been found there ; and added to this a 



•But Camden give* a different derivation of the word Damnooii, or 
Danmouii, or Duumonu at follows, 

♦♦That tract which according to geographers, it at it were the first 
of all Britain, reaching out a long way to the West, and contracted by 
little and little, it bound on the North, by the Severn Sea, on the South 
by the British Ocean, and on the West by St. George't Channel, It 
wat formerly inhabited by those Britons, who are called in Solium 
DuumoiiH in Ptolemy Damnooii, or at they were more correctly termed 
ia other copies Danmouii, which name if not derived from the iaex* 



NOTES. 

Roman Causeway was found not long since, in building a 
Bridge at Teigngrace ; yet this will not be half so attractive as 
its vicinity to the now dilapidated town of Drewsteignton with 
its neighbouring Logan, or Logging Stone, and its Cromlech 
still remaining as a remnant of the seat of the Arch-Druid, 
whose temples were the vast perpendicular Rocks of Granite 
now open to view, but once hid by die thick forests of 
Danmonium in whose dark shades, those sanguinary Priests 
immolated many a human victim" — 

Teignmouth Guide, Introduction vi. 



Note 3. Page 1, line 8 

Druids — "They believed one supreme Deity, immense 
and infinite, and were persuaded, that confining his worship 
to one particular place was consistent with the belief of those 
attributes, at the same time their belief of this doctrine was 



haustible mines of tin, found in those parts* and called by the Britons 
Moina (and so implies as much as a Hill of mines, for which it hath 
always been more famous than any -thing else ; if I say it be not derived 
from Iheuce it ) probably comes from dwelling under the Mountains $ 
for through the whole country they live low and in vallies, a way of 
dwelling that the Britons call Danmunith ; in which sense the very next 
county is termed by them Duffneint, i. e. low vallies, at this day, but 
whether the Ottidamnii* called also Ottcei and Ottianc** and mentioned 
by Strabn out of Pitha?as of Marseilles, be the same with our Daumonii, 
I would desire the Antiquary to consider a little more accurately; for 
( as they tell us ) they were stated in the remotest part of Europe, upoa 



NOTES. 

corrupted by their admitting an inferior kind of Deities, and 
paying divine honors to Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, and Mercury, 
under the names of Taramis , Hesus, Belenus, and Teutates, 
to these they added after the invasion of the Romans — Diana, 
Minerva, and Hercules. — The external form of adoration con- 
sisted in invocations, oblations, expiatory sacrifices, and thanks- 
giving — their oblations at first consisted, only of fine meal, 
or flout-, sprinkled with salt, or a cake composed of those in- 
gredients and water, baked upon the hearth, and their sacrifices 
of beasts and birds, but after an intercourse with the Phoeni- 
cians, they lost their simplicity and adopted the barbarous 
customs of offering human victims to their Gods, they even 
improved on the cruelty of other nations, using them for divina- 
tion, with such circumstances as cannot be related without 
horror, steeled as it were, by these practices, they grew deaf to, 
the whispers of humanity and carried their savage cruelty to 
so high a pitch, that they formed Wicker Idols of such a 
monstrous size as to contain whole crowds of persons, who 
were burnt at once, together with these prodigious enclosures 
to expiate the anger of their Gods — at first malefactors only 
were the objects of this barbarous rite ; but in process of time 
innocent persons also beeame the victims of this horrid super? 

stition" 

Montague's Hist, of Etig. Folio Page $ 



the Western Ocean, over against Spain* not far from the Island of Uihant, 
or Uxautissat which circumstaoces do exactly agree, in every particular 
to this country of Daoraonii &c. &c. &c* 

vide, Camden' $ Britannia, Page 143, Vol. 1| 



NOTES. 

Note 4. Page 3, line 5. 

Exalted on this elavated site. 

The Hill, called Corkscrew Hill in the road to 
Hishopsteignton — 



Note 5. Page 10, line 18. 

And choose the specious, and applaud their choice 

"Every period of time has produced these artificial 
bubbles of fame, which are kept up awhile by the breath of 
Fashion, and then break at once, and are annihilated, the learned 
often bewail the loss of ancient writers, whose characters have 
survived their works ; but perhaps if we could retrieve them, 
we should find them only the Granvilles, Montagues, Stepneys, 
of their time, and wonder by what infatuation, or caprice they 
could be raised to notice" 

Johnson's Rambler, No. 106 Vol. 3 



The author does not allude to many really eminent writers 
of the day and certainly not to the Laureat, who is not only 
the greatest Poet of his age, but with the liberality inseparable 
from great minds, can appreciate the merit of others, and who 
has honored the Author with flattering marks of attention* 



NOTES. 



Note 6. Page 14, line 11. 

How was Dentatus fyc. 

"The clamors for the Agiarian Law still continued, 
and still more fiercely, when Siccius Dentatus, a plebian, ad- 
vanced in years, but of an admirable person, and military 
deportment came forward, to enumerate his hardships, and his 
merits — This old Soldier made uo scruple of extolling the various 
achievements of his youth ; indeed his merit more than supported 
his ostentation; he had served his country in the wars forty 
years, he had been an Officer thirty; first a centurion, and then 
a Tribune, he had fought one hundred and twenty battles ; ra 
which by the force of his single arm, he had saved multitudes 
of lives, he had gained fourteen civic, three mural, and eight 
golden crowns, besides eighty three chains, sixty bracelets, 
eighteen gilt spears, and twenty three horse-trappings, nine of 
which were for killing his enemy in single combat, moreover 
he had forty five wounds, all in the front, and none behind ; these 
were his honors, yet notwithstanding all these he had never recei- 
ved any share of those lands which were won from the enemy, but 
continued to drag on a life of poverty, and contempt ; while 
others were possessed of those very territories which his valor 
had won, without any merit to deserve them, or ever having 
contributed to the conquest" 

Roman Hid 



NOTES. 

Note 7* Page 15, line 6# 
Her Idol Roscius — The young Roscius. 



Note 8* Page 18, line 7 

And gently flows the glassy Teign our guide, 

"From' the river leaving the western town a gay scene 
is ever floating in view, by the constant passage of heavy barges 
market and pleasure boats, the equestrians anxiously watching 
the returning passage boat, the carriages descending the moun- 
tainous declivities, on the opposite shore, with the fisherman, 
on this side repairing his nets, while groups of little children 
are raking for Cockles, and pedestrians in all directions, wander- 

* 

ing to, and fro, form a combination of amusing, as well as 

diversified scenery." 

Teignmouth Guide, Page 6 



Note 9. Page 19, line 11. 

Torquay — This is a complete little terrestial Paradise 
the houses which are all built of a kind of marble found on 
the spot are scattered among the hills and vallies commanding 
one of the most delightful views of the surrounding country and 



NOTES. 

of Devonshire scenery, likewise of Torbay, perhaps one of the 
most beautiful bays in the world. 



Note 10. Page 19, line 11. 

Babbicombe — This is also one of the most singularly roman* 
tic, and delightful places in Devonshire — 

It is a small Hamlet, built in a Rock, and what has been said 
by a foreigner of Bath, may with great propriety be applied to 
this little charming retreat, that it is a "cascade of Houses"-*- 
and must alone be viewed to form an adequate conjecture of its 
remarkable appearance and amenity of situation* 



Note 11. Page 23, line ll« 

On Holcombe's brow stupendous fyc. 

Hokombe Down is situated near Little Haldon, on 
which the Guide observes 

''Little Haldon, from whence is a bird's-eye view of all the 
surrounding Country, as well as, a commanding view of the 
channel the Exe and the Teign" — 

Page 45 
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Note 12. Page 26, line 19. 

Organic remains — "Bovey Tracey, in no other place in 
the County, or perhaps in the Kingdom can there be found an 
assemblage of more varied productions, than in this, and daily 
some new specimen is added to the collection, in this and the 
adjoining parishes of Chudleigh and Hennock minerals and 
fossils literally swarm — Spar, lime-stone, flint, marble, petro~ 
silex, pseudo-adamant, granite, quartz, whins tone, basaltes, marie, 
brick-clay, clay-stone, coal, mundic, the Devonshire sand, ochres, 
tin, lead, antimony, and to complete the whole a late discovery 
of tourmaline, and subspecies of schorl was by accident made 
at Woolley, near Bovey Tracey— Gold and Silver have fre* 
quently been fonnd in this province, and it is asserted the earth 
about Rougemont Castle Exeter bears a near affinity to that 
were Diamonds are found, sanguine indeed will be the ex- 
pectation of our miners in the hidden treasures of the earth, 
should this conclusion ever be realized : among the many things 
found in the bogs of Bovey Heathfield, are the horns of the 
Elk, or Moose Deer, Trees in a petrified state are frequently 
dug out, and it has been imagined that the Bovey coal, which 
in burning emits an unpleasant smell, is Pine Wood." 

Teignmouth Guide, Page 69 



notes. 

Note 13, Page 32, line Iff. 

Embodying the sublime and beautiful f 

From this point of Holcombe Down, you see to the west 
Teignmouth, the River Teign, Shaldon, its adjacent Hamlets, 
Shaldon Hill, and the Ness; the coast extending from the bay of 
Babbicombe to Tor-point, the detached Rocks, or Islands 
called, Oar Stone, and Lead Stone, over the Hills Torbay, 
and beyond which the Dartmouth and Brixham Hills rt op 

the East ( with Dawlish lying rather to the left beneath you ) 
* most extensive line of coast, comprising, creeks and bays — 
passing the Beacon-point, Sidmouth Bay, Seaton and Lyme 
Regis, and the Island of Portland computed at a distance of 
from 60, to 70 Miles — the Tract of Beacon-point witli 
its vicinity, as seen from Holcombe Down, including the 
River Exe, Exmoutfa, ( the Crescent called the Beacon, front 
the Point, on which it stands,) with its beautiful Church 
rising above, which is generally considered to be one of the 
finest specimens of the Modern Gothic Architecture and forms 
a conspicuous object to the surrounding scenery — The trading , 
town of Topsham ; and on this side of the Exe, the ancient 
domains of Powderham, with its grand castle-like Lodge tower- 
ing above the lofty and venerable Trees of the Plantations— 
the large tract of land of Haldou to the North, and* at a distance 
the stupendous- Hills of Dartmoor, and Haytor Rock which 
frowns with sublime grandeur above the numerous intervening 



NOTES, 

swells and uplands, which compose the picturesque and diversi- 
fied scenery. — 



Note 14. Page 55, line 4 

The Cartwrights, — skilful Surgeons of Teignmouth, an 
stable and accomplished family. 



Note 15. Page 35, line 4 

IfUcas — an eminent Doctor of Medicine, possessing great 
f aste Jn the arts, likewise an amiable family of Teignmouth, 



Note 16. Page 33, line 4. 

Xjtny—* celebrated Marine Painter, who is the more 
remarkable for being so great an invalid, and martyr to the 
Rheumatic Gout, as to be nearly deprived of the use of his 
members, and is under the necessity of having even his pencil 
put into his hand. 



NOTlfe. 



Note 17. Page 3>, line 4 



Sirutt — a very excellent Artist, possessing great ver- 
satility of talent equally eminent as a miniature and Landscape 
Painter, also an amiable character and a Dissenting Clergyman. 



Note 18* Page 35. line 5. 

Tonkin — there a few Gentlemen in the county more 
generally known, and none more respected than Captain Tonkin, 
to which the universality of his talents, and his scientific pursuits, 
greatly contribute* 



Published by Sam*, Royal Library, London; CnttJt, Bookseller. Ply- 
month; li pliant, Bookseller, Exet tj and Croydon, Publio library, 
Teignmouth. 

DEVON, 

A New POEM, by J. Gohfbbtz. Egg. 

Author of The MODERN ANTIQUE, or The MUSE in the COSTUME 
of QUEENE ANNE. 

Though the "MODERN ANTIQUE" hath not been honoird In its title 
page, with the name of its author, it is from the pen of Mr. Gomperti, the 
the same Gentleman who hath Intely presented the world with another Poem 
enticed « TIME, or LIGHT and SHADE; "—but not the very able Mathe- 
matician of the same nnnic,* These Gentlemen we believe are brothers, and 
anil it is no small honor to their family that it possesses men of such talent*,— 
As the title of these Poems runs, "The Modern Antique," hi "the Musk in 
the Costume of Queen Ankk," our readers are, aware that Mr. G— '» 
object hath been to give us his own sentiments in the dress of the Poet* of 
our Augustan age. 

A Man must possess some confidence in his 01 
■hall attempt such a task, and the man 
tion of success, has little to hope from adnbotan critii ism, tri.] n thing to fear 
fruni the poignancy of irony, or of wit, that bantling of avracladon. This 
neutrality, in which we conceive Mr. Gompertz has placed himself, Is how- 
ever, rather inviting to those in whore dicta too many second-rate Authors 
have the hardihood to place their fates ; and we shall accord in sly deal with 
the "Modern Antique,'' with Unit fondness for our office which the peru- 
sal of the "Muse in the Costume of Queen Anne" hath excited. 

Antijacobin Rbtikw. 

No modern Poets have composed volumes of odes like Pindar and Horace, 
but many of them have occasionally attempted this species of composition ; 
The chief of these in English are Drydeu, Pope, Addison, Gray, and 
Gomperti. 

Dr. Jahieson'b Grammar of Rhetoric, Page 357. 



*TM* Critique made il* appearance previovt'y to the Publication of 
Mr. B. Gompertz'i excellent Treatite, entitled a "Theoretic Ditcourte 
on the Nature and Property of Money, Etc." — and Mr. L. Gompertz'i 
"Moral Enqniriee on Cruelly to Animalt" for n highly favorable account 
Of which, vide— Toe Monthly Critical Gazette, No. 2, &c 
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AUo, by ike mme Author. 



TIME; or, LIGHT and SHADE. 



This Author has before been a candidate for our approbation, and has ob- 
tained it not undeservedly. The present publication is distinguished by the 
same marks which characterized the former -a serious and well-disci- 

plined mind, extensive reading and considerable taste. 

The first Idea of the Poem was to administer consolation to a venerable 
friend in the decline of life, who as it more nearly approached, had so strong 
an apprehension of Death, that it greatly embittered the latter end of his 
days— an amiable and truly excellent motive; but the Poem does more, it ex* 
hibits a comprehensive view of life, and of the follies, vices, and prejudices of 
mankind, so that it may be considered and denominated a truly didactive 
composition. We should be much disposed to introduce specimens from dif- 
ferent parts of the work ; but we are really solicitous that our friends should 
be induced to peruse the whole, and shall we trust; provoke them so to do by 

giving them an extract from Part 1, page 8. 

(Gentleman's Magazine^ 



"The end of Poetry" says Aristotle, " is to please ; " but to please by adi 
monishing men of their vices is a task of difficult attainment, even in the pul- 
pit ; and out of it, there are few who are disposed to tolerate, much less to 
applaud the attempt. The immediate object of the author was however to 
address himself to an individual, not to the public ; to console rather than 
dictate, and to shew the good, and evil which exist both in the Physical and 
Moral world, more as Proofs of the Eternal wisdom by which the whole is or- 
ganized, than as subjects of particular reprehension, or praise. He states 
that his work was originally intended as a solace for old age, for a venerable 
friend to whom the Poem addresses itself, and to remove a nervous appre- 
hension of Death, which embittered the latter end of his days ; but that event 
having taken place long before the completion of the Poem, the Author's im- 
mediate object failed." The Poem itself is well fitted to promote the end for 
which it was undertaken, being written in an amiable tone of feeling, and 

displaying throughout the fruits of much reading and reflection. 

The beginning of the second part is in a higher strain of Poetry, and con- 
tains a review of the various conditions of man, which is carried thro' the third; 
The fourth opens with a vindication of Providence, and a more comprehend ve 
view of the World, and contains a great deal of good writing, and forceful 
examples, taken both from ancien(^and modern history. 

Literary Gazette, 
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"We are conducted through all the stages of human existence, the caducity 
of which the writer applies to the world at large." 

Lord Byron's Liberal od Time, 1st Number. 



"Of modern and contemporary Didatic Poems, I know none of equal merit 
with "Time, or Light and Shade."— I cannot sufficiently hold up to contempt 
and reprobation the illiberal and partial hirelings in whose hands our reviews 
had fallen at the period 'Time, or Light and Shade/ made its appearance. 
Byron, Rogers, Campbell, Crabbe, and Southey, hare all been reviewed 
and rendered familiar as household words, &c" 

Br. Jamieson's Grammar of Rhetoric, 2nd Edit. 



**, For further notice of TIME, see Celestial Atlas, British Luminary, &c« 



And also, will shortly be published by Sams, Royal Library, St 

James's Street, London: 

PART SECOND, 

Op NAVAL and MILITARY ANECDOTES. 
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